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A SKETCH OF NEW ZEALAND, 



BY I. C. RUSSELL. 

LET us turn our attention briefly 
from the historic lands of Europe 
and the East, to the wild and beauti- 
ful islands in the southern hemi- 
sphere. To a mind well stored with 
_J^ the poetry and art of ancient civiliza- 
tions, such a change will open out 
new paths for thought amid scenes 
of rare beauty and grandeur. Of all 
the islands which, like great emer- 
alds, stud the southern seas, none 
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have greater natural attractions than New Zealand. As but few 
Americans have visited those distant shores, we venture to offer 
the following notes, which we have gleaned not only from the 
writings of others, but also from personal observations while 
residing in those islands and from conversation with colonial and 
aboriginal inhabitants. 

Like Van Diemans Land, now changed to Tasmania, New 
Zealand is unfortunate in its name, as it is in every way in con- 
trast with the Zealand of the Netherlands ; while the latter is 
nearly as level and uniform as the sea, the former possesses some 
of the wildest and grandest scenery in the world. 

We owe the discovery of these islands to the Dutch navigator 
Tasman, who, in December, 1642, then on his great voyage of 
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discovery in the southern hemisphere, came in sight of a bold 
mountainous land wreathed in clouds, which had never before 
been seen by Europeans. He relates in the narrative of his voy- 
age that upon sending a boat to this unknown shore, it was 
furiously attacked by the natives who thronged the beach, and 
three of his sailors killed. This bloody introduction, together 
with the knowledge which was soon gained, that the New Zea- 
landers were cannibals, at once stamped that race in the sight of 
all civilized people as a most fierce and cruel one. 

This land was next visited, in 1769, by Captain Cook, who, 
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during his three voyages to the southern seas, very fully explored 
and surveyed its coast. Passing through the strait that now 
bears his name, Capt. Cook showed that New Zealand was com- 
posed of two main islands ; he also found associated with these 
a number of smaller and far less important ones. These are now 
looked upon as forming a distinct archipelago, which is not only 
isolated from the rest of the world by its geographical position, 
but in the peculiar character of its native inhabitants, and in the 
nature of its fauna and flora. 

The two main islands extend from the 34 of south latitude 
800 miles to the southward, 
and have an area of about 
120,000 square miles, or a lit- 
tle more than the size of Italy. 
These two countries have, 
also, a somewhat similar boot- 
shaped form, the toe in each 
case being turned towards the 
equator. These islands are 
known as the North and South 
Islands ; or in the more poetic 
language of the aborigines, 
as Te Ika a Maui — the fish of 
Maui — referring to the form 
of the North Island ; and Te 
Wahi Punamu — the place of 
the greenstone — indicating 
the locality that afforded the 
highly-prized nephrite from 
which the aborigines shaped 
their stone implements and 

personal ornaments. The place of the " punamu " plays as 
important a part in the history and traditions of the New Zealand- 
ers, as did the celebrated red pipe-stone quarry of Minnesota 
among the red races of America. 

The North Island is mainly interesting for its lofty volcanic 
mountains and the indications of volcanic activity still exhibited 
by the smoking volcanoes, solfataras and hot springs which form 
the most striking features in its scenery. Among the numerous 
mountains that record the energy of the ancient volcanic erup- 
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tions, the most remarkable are Mts. Egmont and Ruapeau, to- 
gether with the still smoking peak of Tongario. The latter rises 
near the center of the island to an elevation of 6500 feet, and is 
the sacred " tapu," mountain of the natives, which no one is 
allowed to ascend. The trachytic mountain, known as Ruapeau, 
is the near neighbor of Tongario, and is the highest point in the 
North Island, its summit being 9165 feet above the sea, and 
about a thousand feet above the line of perpetual snow. According 
to the traditions of the Maoris, these mountains once had another 

neighbor whom they 
called Taranaki, a 
quarrel having arisen 
among them concern- 
Pihanga, the wife of 
Tongario, Taranaki 
was forced to flee to 
the westward as far 
as the sea, and now 
forms the grand Mt. 
Egmont, whose 
snowy summit is a 
beacon to the far off 
mariner. 

Northward of the 
central volcanic re- 
gion is the beautiful 
Lake Topu, about 
twenty-five miles in 
length, which is espe- 
cially interesting for 
the numerous hot-springs and geysers along its shores, and also 
for its charming scenery, the grand summits of Tongario and 
Ruapeau limiting the view to the southward. Between Tongario 
and White island, in the Bay of Plenty, the only active volcanoes 
in New Zealand, lies the wonderful " Lake District," that is so 
widely known for the extent and beauty of its spouting geysers, 
mud- volcanoes, etc. The heated waters of these springs bring 
with them large quantities of silica which is deposited around 
them in a series of beautiful siliceous basins, which are orna- 
mented, as if by fairy art, with the most delicate tints and tracery; 
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from one to another of these snowy basins flow the clear bluish 
waters of the fountains. All these indications of the expiring 
volcanic energy that has been for a long time active, combine to 
make the Lake District one of the most remarkable places in 
New Zealand, and equal in interest to the geysers of Iceland, or 
to the wonderful region of the Yellowstone. 

Another area of former volcanic activity, is the peninsula of 
Auckland, forming the northern extremity of the island. This 
region is occupied throughout by a great number of volcanic 
cones, all of which are 
now extinct and are 
less remarkable for 
their size than for 
their regularity and 
beauty. M a n y of 
these cones of eruption i- 

are surrounded from 
bottom to top with |jj 

a series of artificial ;- ; 3J§ 
terraces, which, a few ws Sf| 
years ago, supported / 

palisades and formed 'I 

the feudal castles of 
the aborigines. 

The South Island 
is traversed through- 
out its whole extent 
by a great chain of 
rugged mountains, 
which were very just- 
ly named the Southern Alps. These lofty snow-clad summits 
give to the South Island a grandeur of scenery peculiarly its 
own. Midway down the west coast stand the giant peaks of this 
island; of these Mt. Cook is the highest, and attains an elevation 
of 13,200 feet. Mt. Cook and its host of sister mountains, all 
robed in eternal snow, combine to form the grandest mountain 
scenery in New Zealand, if not in the world. The snow-line is 
sharply drawn along the sides of these rugged mountains at an 
elevation of about 8000 feet. Above this height the snows and 
frozen mists accumulate, and form vast snow-fields which eive 
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rise to the numerous glaciers that flow down from the Southern 
Alps. The largest of these ice-streams yet explored is the Great 
Tasman Glacier. This flowing river of solid ice has its source on 
Mt. Cook and the neighboring peaks, and flows for a distance of 
eighteen miles down the valley, bearing on its surface an immense 
load of debris which is slowly carried downwards and at last 
deposited at the extremity of the glacier as a terminal moraine. 
This immense glacier ends abruptly in a wall of ice, stretching 
across the valley one hundred and twenty feet high and nearly 
two miles in length. Another of the numerous glaciers of the 
South Island which has attracted considerable attention from the 
low position it attains before becoming melted by the warm air 
and winds in the lower portion of the valley, is the Francis 
Joseph Glacier. This ice-stream flows towards the west coast, 
and reaches to within about 700 feet of the sea level. 

Far below the present glaciers are found the records left by 
still greater streams of ice, that in times long past descended 
from the same mountains. Sometimes a hundred miles beyond 
the terminus of the existing glaciers, an immense wall of glacier- 
worn boulders and other debris is found, stretching completely 
across the valley. These huge moraines mark the place where 
an ancient glacier terminated, and for many centuries deposited, 
as a terminal moraine, the stones and rubbish that accumu- 
lated on the surface of the ice, and were carried slowly forward 
as lateral and medial moraines. 

To the eastward the mountains slope gradually to the ocean, 
and are bordered by the Plains of Canterbury and other rich areas. 
On the westward they come boldly down to the sea, and are 
penetrated by many picturesque sounds and fiords that extend far 
into the heart of the mountains. Corresponding to the bays and 
sounds that fringe the west coast, we find to the eastward of the 
mountains many beautiful lakes which fill deep Alpine valleys 
and render back the grandeur of the snowy giants that surround 
them. Lake Wakatipu, which is the largest of these, extends 
for a distance of seventy miles into the Southern Alps, and seems 
likea great placid river winding down through the mountains. 
In the grandeur of its scenery this lake is unsurpassed by the 
most celebrated lakes of Switzerland or Scandinavia. Lake 
Wanaka, to the northward of Lake Wakatipu, is pronounced by 
all travelers who have visited it, to be "the most beautiful lake in 
all the world." 
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Since New Zealand was made an English colony, in 1840, great 
numbers of Europeans have emigrated to her shores. These 
colonists carried with them the energy and civilization of their 
native land, and at once became actively engaged in commerce, 
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agriculture, mining and other industries. The contrast between 
the thriving colony of to-day and the luxuriant wilderness 
described by early travelers is very striking. It almost seems as 
if some magician had waved his enchanted wand over those dis- 
tant islands and caused populous and beautiful cities to appear 
where before only rank ferns grew. 

The early voyagers to New Zealand found the land inhabited by 
an offshoot of the widely scattered Polynesian family. These 
aborigines still retained the stamp of the brown race from which 
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they sprang, were of good physique, having regular and often 
handsome features, and with long dark hair, indicating their 
superiority to the black races of Africa. 

These isolated people were still using implements of stone 
fashioned into the desired form by chipping and grinding, and 
frequently finished with a fine polish or covered with fanciful 
carvings. The material that was often used, not only for stone- 
axes and war clubs but also for long ear-rings and other personal 
ornaments, was the celebrated punamu, or green jade from the west- 
ern shore of theSouth Island. Many of the stone 
instruments in the hands of the New Zea- 
landers remind one .forcibly of the similar 
implements used by the Lake-dwellers of 
Europe, and the stone axes, adzes, etc., from 
the ancient mounds of our own country 
Like the Neolithic men of Europe, the New 
Zealanders had their fish-hooks of bene and 
their personal ornaments of shell and stone. 
As is common with uncivilized people, they 
amused themselves in carving on bone — fre- 
quently of slain enemies — and on stone and 
wood. Many of these elaborate carvings are 
elegant in design and were beautifully exe- 
cuted with no other instruments than those of 
stone. Their desire for ornament was so great that they covered 
their features with tattooing, transferring indelibly to their faces 
complicated patterns of curved and spiral lines, similar to the 
designs with which they decorated their canoes and houses. 

These aborigines were well advanced in all the arts that pertain 
to barbarous life. They lived in well built houses, usually 
grouped in villages, or "pahs," and surrounded by strong pali- 
sades ; these, if well garrisoned, were impregnable until the intro- 
duction of fire-arms by the Europeans. The incessant warfare 
that was carried on between the various tribes was exceedingly 
fierce and bloody. From the nature of their arms the battles 
were usually hand-to-hand encounters. The wars were entered 
into not only from motives of self protection or revenge, but also 
to obtain slaves and human flesh for the sustenance of the victo- 
rious tribe. As may be imagined, such a state of things did 
much towards keeping the population scanty and the various 
tribes widely separated. 
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These aborigines, Maoris, as they termed themselves, were 
without any form of worship, their nearest approach to a religion 
being the exaggerated myths and fables of their ancestors. They 
stand among the very first of uncivilized races, not yielding in 
personal vigor or bravery to the best of the North American 
Indians, and unlike them possessing a mind remarkably plastic 
and capable of improvement and Christian civilization. Such 
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were the people of . New Zealand before the pale-faces came 
among them ; since that time their destiny has changed. Although 
they have abandoned the practice of cannibalism and ceased the 
fierce wars among themselves, yet the}'' have met a new element 
in the struggle for existence that is more potent than either. The 
very presence of the white man seem to affect these children of 
nature like a deadly malaria. The Maoris, themselves, are aware 
of their destiny and say, " as the clover killed the fern, and the 
European dog the Maori dog; as the Maori rat was destroyed by 
the Pakeha rat, so our people also will be gradually supplanted 
and exterminated by the Europeans." According to Dieffen- 
bach's calculations the native population of New Zealand was, at 
one time, about 1 15,000 ; in 1872 it had decreased to a little more 
than 45,000. The natives that remain are every day departing 
farther and farther from the customs and traditions of their 
ancestors. Many of the arts that occupied the people in former 
days are now forgotten ; they no longer shape and polish imple- 
ments of stone, or weave blankets and mats of Phormium. The 
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" moco " or tattoo that in former days was characteristic of the 

people, is now seen only on 
the older faces ; the younger 
generations having abandoned 
the custom through the influ- 
ence of the missionaries. 

Not only has New Zealand 
presented us with a new and 
extremely interesting picture 
of man yet in the stone age, 
but its flora and fauna have 
been found to be equally in- 
structive. 

The traveler who enters for 
the first time a New Zealand 
forest, no matter from what 
land he may have wandered, 
will find everything new and 
strange to him. What espe- 
cially attracts the attention is 
the great profusion of cryptog- 
amous or flowerless plants, 
in which these islands are 
richer than any other country 
The Chief's Son. in the world. The ferns alone 

number about a hundred and twenty species, and form the 
the most characteristic feature in the landscape. Thousands of 
these beautiful plants cover the ground with their low and deli- 
cate fronds, as in some portions of our own country ; others entwine 
the trunks of trees for support; still others attain the size of 
forest trees and rear their great crowns of feathery fronds to a 
height of forty or fifty feet in the air, rivaling in their grace and 
elegance the date-palm of Arabia. As there are but a few birds 
of song in New Zealand, and a scarcity of insect life, the woods 
are always silent. This, together with the strange weird forms of 
the vegetation around, makes a deep impression on the visitor to 
whom such scenes are new. Despite the luxuriance of the ferns, 
we miss the numerous sweet flowers that in our own minds arc 
so closely associated with the deep shade of the forest. In New 
Zealand the blossoms are, for the most part, small and inconspic- 
uous, and lacking- in sweetness. 
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We would not have our readers conclude, however, that New 
Zealand is covered by one immense jungle of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. Although this is true enough of the regions near the 
coast, yet in the interior, especially of the South Island, the 
country assumes a'bold and barren appearance, the rounded hills 
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having scarcely any vegetation except the brownish bunch-grass 
and clumps of Pteris. Still farther inland the scenery becomes 
wild and Alpine in the extreme. The cause of this great con- 
trast in the aspect of the country lies not only in the elevation 
above the sea, but also in the peculiar physical features of the 
land. The high snow-clad mountains that border the western 
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shore of the island rob the prevailing westerly winds of their 
moisture, so that when they sweep on over the land to the east- 
ward, they have but little of this life-giving element to part with. 

The fauna of New Zealand, like its flora and scenery, is espe- 
cially peculiar to itself. The first feature that attracts our atten- 
tion is the almost total lack of land mammals and reptiles. The 
former are represented by two species of bats and the latter by a 
few small lizards. The position filled by the mammalia in other 
countries is there occupied by the feathered tribes. The birds 
having been, for a long time, almost the sole dwellers on the 
island, their development was carried on unchecked and unmodi- 
fied by many of the circumstances that influence their existence 
in other countries. This freedom of development resulted in the 
production of many strange and anomalous forms that were 
unknown and unlooked for until the studies of the naturalist 
had confirmed the tales told by sailors and adventurers who had 
visited those distant shores. 

One of the strangest birds in existence is the Apteryx, which, 
as the name signifies, is without wings. This bird is found only 
in New Zealand, and thus far only four species are known, mostly 
from the west coast of the South Island. These wingless birds are 
of great interest, not only from the strangeness of their structure 
and habits, but also for the information they afford in reference to 
the giant birds that at no distant day inhabited the same island, 
but which are now extinct. We refer to the huge Moa, whose bones 
are scattered over the country, often lying exposed beneath the 
thick groves of fern, and also occuring plentifully in caves and in 
recent river deposits. That these extinct birds far surpassed in 
size and strength any members of the feathered tribes now living, 
is shown by their ponderous bones which exceed even the bones 
of horses and oxen in size. Some of the tibias of these birds 
measured three feet in length, the femur that once articulated 
with it being between seven and eight inches in least circumfer- 
ence. The largest of these birds, when alive, must have stood at 
least ten feet high, as is unquestionably shown by some of the 
complete skeletons which have been mounted. There were surely 
giants in the days when these monsters strode along in the shad- 
ows of the tree-ferns, or tore up the roots of the Pteris with 
their powerful claws. That the Moa lived in New Zealand after 
the settlement of those islands by the aboriginal inhabitants is 
shown by the remains of these birds, which have been found 
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mingled with the charred bones of men and dogs, in the ancient 
ovens — " kitchen-middens " — which have been recently dis- 
covered. The natives now living know nothing of these strange 
birds except the existence of their bones in the caves, etc. In 
their old traditions, however, which have been handed down 
through many generations, references to the Moa are found, con- 
taining instructions to the young hunter how to ensnare and slay 
them. 

In our wonder at the strangeness of these ancient creatures, 
we must not overlook the many smaller but extremely interesting 
birds now living in New Zealand. Many of these exhibit a tendency 
towards the wingless condition that formed such a characteristic 
feature in the ancient fauna. Among the numerous parrots, one 
large green species, called by the natives the Kakopo, attracts our 
attention in this connection, as the muscles of its wings are but 
poorly developed and useless for flight. The rails also afford two 
or three species that are incapable of flight. One of these the 
Wika, or wood-hen, is very common about the swamps and fern 
thickets. Another is the rare Notornis, of which but two indi- 
viduals are known. The Pukeko is another of the rails that 
shows by the short, rounded form of its wings a tendency towards 
the apterous condition. Besides these more curious and inter- 
esting birds, New Zealand possesses a considerable variety of 
smaller and often very beautiful species, few of them, however, 
of remarkable for the sweetness of their song. Among these 
the Tui, or "parson bird" is one of the most interesting ; its 
trivial name has reference to the two tufts of white feathers on 
the throat, which resemble the tie of the parson. The crooked- 
bill plover, which inhabits the North Island, furnishes the only 
instance known of a bird with its bill turned to one side ; what 
useful purpose this strange curvature of the bill can serve is 
unknown. 

Since the colonization of New Zealand, a great number of 
plants and animals have been introduced from other countries ; 
many of these have found in those islands a congenial home, and 
often seem better adapted to the surrounding conditions than 
some of the native species, which they are fast displacing. Much 
of the fauna and flora that is now so characteristic of New Zea- 
land is destined, like the Maoris themselves, to become exter- 
minated by the advance of European civilization. 



